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As we have always deprecated every in- 
terference on the part of government, with 
a view to foster particular fabrics, by grant- 
ing protecting duties and prohibitious, as 
not only being highly pernicious to the 
general interests of the community, but also 





as being ultimatel 
those who are meant to be benefited, it af- 
fords us great satisfaction to be able to re- 
fer our readers to the memorial of the mer- 
chants of London to the House of Com- 
mons, published in to-day’s paper, in which 
these liberal doctrines are inculcated with 
great clearness and ability. The only ef- 
fectual plan for the successful prosecution 
of industry, is to relieve it from existing 
shackles, and to allow every man to reach 
his reward from any enterprise in which 
self-interest may prompt him to invest his 


It is true, that the imposition of duties 
sufficient to exclude foreign manufactures, 
might to a certain extent relieve the pre- 
sent pressure on some of the manufacturing 
classes; but this would be done at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community, and 
the intensity of the distress be only dimi- 
nished exactly in proportion to its greater 
extension; and in order to avoid a tempo- 
rary inconvenience, a system would be 
adopted subversive of the progress of opu- 


vain and useless to | 





lence and lasting improvement. If, on the | 
other hand, things are left to their natural 
operation, those progressive improvements 
which accompany the increase of capital, 
will sooner..insure the permanent produc- 
tion of most of those fabrics among us, 
which appear to be so anxiously desired, 
on terms as advantageous as they could 
be imported. The enlightened and sincere 
friends of national industry, those who 
wish to give it a more active and profit- 
able employment, must therefore advocate 
the policy of giving entire freedom to fo- 
reign trade. For whenever the restrictive 


system Shall be abolished, the capital of | 


every country will naturally be employed 
in such branches of industry as its soil, si- 
tuation and social institutions fit it to ex- 








cel. A free and unfettered intercourse 


Vou. ITI. 


between the nations of the earth, by which 
the peculiar commodities of each country, 
and those whose cost of production is the 
lowest, will be exchanged, will be alike 
productive of general and of local advan- 
tage. 





MERCHANTS PETITION. 


To the Honourable the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the humble Petition of the undersigned Mer- 
chants of the City of London, 


SHOWETH— 


That foreign commerce is eminently con- 
ducive to the wealth and prosperity of a 
country, by enabling it to import the com- 
modlities for the production of which the 
soil, climate, capital and industry of other 
countries are best calculated, and to export 
in payment those articles for which its own 
situation is better adapted. 

That freedom from restraint is calcu- 
lated to give the utmost extension to fo- 
reign trade, and the best direction to the 
capital and industry of the country. 

That the maxim of buying in the cheap- 
est market, and selling in the dearest, 
which regulates every merchant in his in- 


. dividual dealings, is strictly applicable, as 


the best rule for the trader of the whole 
nation. 

That a policy, founded on these princi- 
ples, would render the commerce of the 
world an interchange of mutual advantages, 
and diffuse an increase of wealth and en- 
joyments among the inhabitants of each 
state. 

That unfortunately, a policy the very 
reverse of this has been, and is, more or 
less adopted and acted upon by the go- 
vernment of this and of every other coun- 
try, each trying to exclude the productions 
of other countries, with the specious and 
well meant design of encouraging its own 
productions; thus inflicting on the bulk of 
its subjects who are consumers, the neces- 
sity of submitting to privations in the 

uantity or quality of commodities; and 
thus rendering what ought to be the source 
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of mutual benefit and of harmony among 
states, a constantly recurring occasion of 
jealousy and hostility. 

That the prevailing prejudices in favour 
of the protective or restrictive system, 
may be traced to the erroneous supposition 
that every importation of foreign commo- 
dities occasions a diminution or discour- 
agement of our own productions to the 
same extent; whereas it may be clearly 
shown, that although the particular descrip- 
tion of production which could not stand 
against unrestrained foreign competition 
would be discouraged, yet as no importa- 
tion could be continued for any length of 
time, without a corresponding exportation, 
direct or indirect, there would be an en- 
couragement, for the purpose of that ex- 
portation, of some other production to 
which our situation might be better suited; 
thus affording at least an equal, and proba- 
bly a greater, and certainly a more benefi- 
cial employment to our own capital and 
labour. 

That of the numerous protective and 
prohibitory duties of our commercial code, 
it may be proved, that while all operate as 
a very heavy tax on the community at 
large, very few are of any ultimate benefit 
to the classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the extent 
of the loss occasioned by them to other 
classes. 

That among the other evils of the re- 
strictive or protective system, not the least 
is, that the artificial protection of one 
branch of industry, or source of production 
against foreign competition, is set up as a 
ground of claim by other branches for si- 
milar protection; so that if the reasoning 
upon which these restrictive or prohibitory 
regulations are founded, were followed out 
consistenily, it would not stop short of ex- 
cluding us from all foreign commerce what- 
soever. And the same train of argument, 
which, with corresponding prohibitions and 
protective duties, should exclude us from 
foreign trade, might be brought forward to 
justify the re-enactment of restrictions 
upon the interchange of productions (un- 
connected with public revenue) among the 
kingdoms composing the union, or among 
the counties of the same kingdom. 

That an investigation of the effects of 
the restrictive system at this time, is pecu- 
liarly called for, as it may, in the opinion 
of your petitioners, lead to a strong pre- 
sumption, that the distress which now so 
generally prevails, is considerably aggra- 
vated by that system ; and that some relief 
may be obtained by the earliest practicable 














LONDON PETITION FOR FREE TRADE. 


removal of such of the restraints as may 
be shown to be most injurious to the capital 
and industry of the community, and to be 
attended with no compensating benefit to 
the public revenue. 

That.a declaration against the anti-com- 
mercial principles of our restrictive system 
is of the more importance at the present 


juncture, inasmuch as in several instances 


of recent occurrence, the merchants and 
manufacturers in foreign states have as- 
sailed their respective governments with 
applications for further protective or prohi- 
bitory duties and regulations, urging the 
example and authority of this country, 
against which they are almost exclusively 
directed, as a sanction for the policy of 
such measures. And certainly, if the rea- 
soning upon which our restrictions have 
been defended is worthy any thing, it will 
apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign 
states against us. ‘They insist upon our 
superiority in capital and machinery, as 
we do upon their comparative exemption 
from taxation, and with equal foundation. 

That nothing would more tend to coun- 
teract the commercial hostility of foreign 
states, than the adoption of a more enlight- 
ened and more conciliatory policy on the 
part of this country. 

That although as a matter of mere di- 
plomacy, it may sometimes answer to hold 
out the removal of particular prohibitions 
or high duties, as depending upon corres- 
ponding concessions by other states in our 
favour, it does not follow that we should 
maintain our restrictions, in cases where 
the desired concessions on their part can- 
not be obtained. Our restrictions would 
not be the less prejudicial to our own capital 
and industry, because other governments 
persisted in preserving impolitic regula- 
tions. 

That, upon the whole, the’ most liberal 
would prove to be the most politic course, 
on such occasions. 

That, independent of the direct benefit 
to be derived by this country on every oc- 
casion of such concession or relaxation, a 
great incidental object would be gained; 
by the recognition of a sound principle or 
standard, to which all subsequent arrange- 
ments might be referred; and by. the salu- 
tary influence which a promulgation of such 
just views by the legislature and by the na- 
tion at large, could not fail to have on the 
policy of other states. 

That in thus declaring, as your petition- 
ers do, their conviction of the impolicy and 
injustice of the restrictive aprtates and in 
desiring every practicable relaxation of it, 
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WHAT REGULATES THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


they have in view only such parts of it as 
are not connected, or only subordinately 
so, with the public revenue. As long as 
the necessity for the present amount of re- 
venue subsists, your petitioners cannot ex- 
pect so important a branch of it as thé cus- 
toms to be given up, nor to be materially 
diminished, unless some substitute, less ob- 
jectionable, be suggested. But it is against 
every restrictive regulation of trade, not 
essential to the revenue, against all duties 
merely protective from foreign competi- 
tion, and against the excess of such duties 
as are partly for the purpose of revenue, 
and partly for that of protection, that the 
prayer of the present petition is respect- 
fully submitted to the wisdom of parlia- 
ment. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that bag honourable house will be pleased 
to take the subject into consideration, and 
to adopt such measures as may be calcu- 
lated to give greater freedom to foreign 
commerce, and thereby to increase the re- 
sources of the state. 





Translated for the National Recorder. 
FROM SAY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


INTEREST. 


As a capital, at the moment when it is 
lent, is generally lent in money, it has been 
imagined that the abundance of money is 
the same thing as the abundance of capi- 
tal, and that it is the abundance of money 
which reduces the rate of interest; from 
this opinion have arisen the erroneous ex- 
pressions employed by men of business, 
money is scarce, money is plenty, which 
are very analogous to another erroneous 
expression, the interest of money. The 
fact is, that the abundance or scarcity of 
silver, or whatever holds its place as mo- 
ney, has no effect whatsoever upon the rate 
of interest, any more than the plenty or 
scarcity of cinnamon, of wheat, or of silk. 
The thing lent is not this or that merchan- 
dise, or money which itself is nothing but 
merchandise; that which is lent, is an ac- 
cumulated value, designed to be placed at 
interest. 

The man who wishes to lend, turns into 
money, the amount of the value of which 
he intends to make this use, and it is ex- 
changed for something else as soon as it 
passes into the hands of the borrower. The 
money that performed this operation has 
gone to perform another similar service or 
some other operation; for aught we know 
it has been given for taxes, or formed the 
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pay of the army. The value lent has been 
for a moment only under the form of mo- 
ney, in the same manner as we have seen 
that a revenue received and expended 
shows itself for a while under that form; 
and the same pieces of money serve a hun- 
dred times a year to pay so many portions 
of revenue. 

In the same way, when a sum of money 
has served to transfer a capital value (a 
value performing the office of capital) from 
the lender to the borrower, it may go, after 
many exchanges, to serve to transfer ano- 
ther capital from another lender to another 
borrower, without taking frem the first bor- 
rower the value which he borrowed. 

In truth, then, it is a value that we bor- 
row, and not this or that sort of metal or 
of merchandise. We may lend or borrow 
all kinds of merchandise as well as money, 
and it is not this fact that causes the varia- 
tion in the rate of interest. Nothing is 
more common in trade, than to lend or bor- 
row in other commodities. When a ma- 
nufacturer buys goods in a raw state ata 
credit, he borrows in fact in woel or in cot- 
ton: he makes use in his business of the 
value of these goods, and their nature has 
no effect upon the interest that he makes 
cood to the seller.* The abundance or 





* There are many loans at interest which do 
not bear that name, and cause no transfer of 
money. When a retail shopkeeper fills his shop 
by purchase from the manufacturer or whole- 
sale dealer, he borrows on interest, and pays 
either at the end of the credit allowed, or be- 
fore, deducting the discount, which is the resti- 
tution made to him of the interest that had been 
added to the price of the goods. When a pro- 
vincial merchant makes a remittance to a banker 
in Paris, and afterwards draws upon him, he 
lends him the sum, during the time that elapses 
between the receipt of his remittance and the 
payment of his draft. The interest of this ad- 
vance is paid by the interest account that the 
banker joins to the account current of the mer- 
chant. 

It is said in an excellent Course of Political 
Economy, written for the use of the grand duke 
by WM. Henry Storch, and printed at Petersburgh, 
that the English merchants or factors who trade. 
to Russia, allow to those who purchase from 
them, a credit of twelve months, of which the 
Russians make use by purchasing goods of ready 
sale, and realizing the price of their purchases 
long before the time of payment arrives. They 
then make use of these funds during the re- 
mainder of the time; and the merchants of that 
country transact business among themselves 
with capitals that are really English, which 
were not lent to them for that purpose. 

The English find, I presume, the interest of 
their money in the high price at which they sell 
their goods; but the profit of capital is so high 
in Russia, that, notwithstanding this burdensome 
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scarcity of the merchandise lent, influences 
its price relatively to other kinds of mer- 
chandise, and has no effect upon the rate 
of interest. Thus, as silver has fallen to 
a fourth of its ancient value, it has become 
necessary, in order to lend the same capi- 
tal, to give four times as much silver, but 
the interest remains the same. The quan- 
tity of silver in the world might be ten 
times as great as itis, and yet the dispose- 
able capital be no more abundant. 

It is then wrong to use the expression 
interest of money, and it is probably from 
this erroneous term that the error ‘has 
arisen of considering the abundance or 
scarcity of money as possessing an in- 
fluence upon the rate of interest. 


—_— 


THE BOOKSTORES OF PARIS. 
FROM L’HERMITE DE LA GUIANE. 


Tyanslated for the National Recorder. 


* Les livres gouvernent le monde; c’est dire assez de quelle 
importance est la profession de libraire.”—Barbeyrac. 

“It used to be said that there were in 
Paris three entire classes of good sort of 
people, the notaries, the clergymen, and 
the sergeants of the guard; we might now 
add to the list, the booksellers. This cor- 
poration has enjoyed honorary privileges 
since its first establishment, and they have 
been confirmed at different periods by new 
ordinances: it constituted ‘part of the uni- 
versity, and in that quality was subject to 
rules which maintained a severe discipline 
among its members. The booksellers of 
those times were not merely honest mer- 
chants, the greater part of them were also 
estimable and learned men, of whom some 
have obtained a rank in literature. The 
names of Etienne, Robert, and Anisson, 
are not less celebrated in the annals of 
letters than in those of bookselling. 

“It was at Cambray Place that the first 
printing booksellers, Martin Crantz and 
Ulric Gering, established themselves. They 
weré invited to Paris about the year 1469, 
by Jean de la Pierre, prior of the Sorbonne, 
for the express purpose of printing the 
epistles of Gasparini de Bergame, an Ita- 
lian orator, who was as celebrated in his 
own time as forgotten in ours. 

“These two printers acquired a great 
reputation for honesty; Gering, whose use- 
ful labours had procured for him a consi- 
derable fortune, employed the greater part 





manner of borrowing, the Russian merchants 
can do a profitable business by means of these 
loans. 





A VISIT TO THE BOOKSTORES OF PARIS. 


of it to establish foundations for the poor 
scholars of Montaigu college, and in pro- 
moting literature, by the considerable ad- 
vances and pensions that he gave to many 
men of learning whose works he had printed. 

“Before the invention of printing, the 
business of bookselling was more limited 
without being less important or less ho- 
nourable. The transcription of manuscripts 
was confided to them by the university, 
which appointed a committee of its own 
members to examine and verify the copies. 
The richest bookstores were then com- 
posed of the Bible, the New Testament, 
and the Greek and Latin classics. The. 
purchase of a book was an important affair, 
and the contract was made before a notary 
with the same formality as that which con 
veyed an estate. ~ 

“In the seventeenth century, the book- 
sellers’ shops became the resort of the 
beaux esprits of the capital; those of Bar- 
bier and Sercy were more particularly fre- 
quented by the poets; and the learned met 
at Barbin’s.” 

These reflections of my friend the En- 








cyclopedist, were the result of a conversa- 
tion we had while walking on the boule- 
vards, and which had been suggested by 
the abuses that have been introduced into 
bookselling; the only ones for which he 
would hear of no excuse. 

“See,” said he, “that swarm of Nor- 
mans, whose shops adorn the two sides of 
this promenade: these people leave their 
homes, where they lived well enough in 
their capacity of peddlers, in order to ex- 
ercise here, that most injurious industry, 
which consists in selling, under the name 
of books, trash of which they can scarce- 
ly read the titles. These peddling book- 
sellers are at the same time the agents 
of some wretched printers, who speculate 
upon the degradation of the works of our 
best writers, and calculate at what price 
they can get up (to use their language) a 
Racine, a Moliere, a Boileau, by lessening 
their expenses by the use of bad. paper, 
worn out types, narrow margins, and even 
by the incorrectness of the proofs which 
they read themselves: it is by means of 
ich practices that they inundate the quays 
and boulevards with the best works shame- 
fully printed and mutilated, and which they 
sell at a very low price, to the injury of 
the good editions, towards the perfection 
of which Didot and Crapelet have contri- 
buted so much care and expense.” 

We went up to one of these stalls, com- 
posed of four pine planks, badly put to- 
gether, on which were ranged several hun- 
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dred brochures,* coarsely decorated with 
the most celebrated names. The shopman, 
who misunderstood the contemptuous mo- 
tion with which I had thrown down a vo- 
lume of Bossuet that he had handed to 
ine, offered me with the most stupid impu- 
dence some obscene books, of which he ran 
over a long catalogue without taking breath: 
his knowledge on this subject left the eru- 
dition of. the Encyclopedist far behind. 
We quitted this retailer of iniquity, apos- 
trophising him in almost the same terms 
that Geronte addresses to ‘Tout-a-Bas, in 
the comedy du Joueur. 

“You wish,” said my guide, “ to form for 
yourself a small librat ‘y of good books: you 
have discovered where you can expect to 
find none but bad ones, and I will now take 
you to some real booksellers, among whom 
however, you will find occasions to make 
distinctions of more than one kind,” 

We set forward towards the fauxbourg 
Saint Germain, near Saint Michel. We 
entered, or rather descended, into a lower 
room, furnished with dusty volumes, the 
bindings of which, a la Jesuite, or in parch- 
ment, serves to- attract the favourable at- 
tention of certain amateurs. An old man, 
whose clothing resembled the binding of 
his books, was sitting before a worm-eaten 
desk, and occupied with rubbing up some 
old worm-eaten books, taking great care, 
like the decipherers of old inscriptions, to 
preservé that ancient appearance that con- 
stituted all their value. The bindings of 
Bozerian and of Simier did not litter on 
his shelves; but the Encyclopedist took 
notice of collections bound by De Romme 


and some other famous bookbinders of the | 


age of Louis XIV. We asked for some 
latin books, and the connoisseur, in 
showing us the editions of Elzevir, Bar- 
bou, Coustellier, Brindley and Basker- 
ville, made us take notice in the first place 
of the dates, the preservation, the margin, 
the colophons, each of which qualities dou- 
bled the value of the book in his opinion: 
his whole collection, estimated at the same 
rate, would have been worth much more 
than that of M. de la Valicere. He had 
made a mark on the margin, of the price 
to which each book had been raised in the 
sales, and did not fail to show us in proof 
thereof, extracts from catalogues which 
showed its number and that the place of it 
was vacant. 

The science of bibliography which this 
man possessed in the highest degree, and 





* Books sowed in a particular manner; like | 
pamphlets but thicker. 








of which he was so proud, appeared to me 
to be no more at bottom than the over- 
whelming pedantry of puerile erudition, of 
which the least inconvenience is the crea- 
tion of a conventional value for works which 
possess a positive merit in the nature and 
correctness of the text. This opinion of 
which something escaped me in my conver- 
sation, gave the learned bookseller so bad 
an opinion of me, that he disdained to 


.make any further reply than to teli me 


“that in Paris, there were books for every 
body, but that he only kept them for a cer- 
tain class of persons.” As we took-leave 
of this original, one of his fraternity came 
in to get of him acollection of Aldin’s edi- 
tions, ordered by a lord who was deter- 
mined to procure them at any price to 
complete an apartment in his castle in 
Westmoreland county. This noble Briton, 
well known as one of the most persevering 
subjects of the book mania, in the three 
kingdoms, had given orders that this col- 
lection should be bought for him, and sent 
to his address in London, where he might 
find it on his return from a voyage he was 
about to make to India, to take a command. 

We very discreetly diverted ourselves 
at the expense of his lordship, who bought 
books to furnish a castle during his ab- 
sence, and we left the venerable keeper of 
musty volumes regretting, while selling it 
at twice its value, a collection of Aldin’s 
toward the formation of which he had la- 
boured for fifteen years. 

“'The mania of this man,” said my friend, 
“is a kind of quackery, well calculated 
upon by his brethren, to draw some advan- 
tage from the folly of those am»teurs who 
consider themselves savans because they 
possess collections which savans value, and 
because they can boast at any rate that 
they never read the classics but in the edi- 
tions ad usum, Plutarch in the Vascosan, 
Cicero only in the editions of Olivet, and 
‘Tacitus only in Brotier. 

But here we are at the house of a book- 
seller who speculates upon a kind of folly 
more productive, because it belongs to the 
most ridiculous of all vanities. 

We went into a shop richly adorned with 
many large mahogany bookcases with glass 
doors, and mounted with handles of gilt 
copper. 

The books exhibited on these shelves are 
all inclosed in cases. There every work is 
printed on vellum, on hot pressed paper, 
or at least upon large Holland paper; the 
morocco, the velvet are bound up in a hun- 
dred different manners; the researches of 

a taste the most fantastic and expensive, 
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raise to an enormous price these magnifi- 
cent bibliographical curiosities. Each of 
the copies is recommended by some pecu- 
liar merit; one contains the original de- 
signs; the other the first impressions; this 
is one of three copies that were printed on 
pink paper, and that is superior in binding 
to the copy in lord Spencer’s library.* ‘This 
other is bound in stamped Russia leather, 
and the edges of the leaves is beautified at 
a great price by miniatures which could 
scarcely be distinguished through the 
splendour of the gilding. One is not al- 
lowed to touch these books, and many ef 
them appear to be destined to remain shut 
forever, because the purchaser, like the 
bookseller, will be afraid of disfiguring the 
edges. 

We went out of the shop of this typo- 
graphical jeweller, (who asked me for a 
copy of La Fontaine, in two volumes, ra- 
ther more money than I had destined for 
the purchase of my whole library) and we 
went to the shop of a vender of new books, 
in the Palais Royal. His shop was in- 
cumbered with enormous bundles of bro- 
chures, and twenty shopmen were en- 
gaged in making packages of pamphlets, ro- 
mances and brochures of all kinds that he 
was about to send in every direction. My 
friend having acquainted him with my in- 
tention of forming a library, he proposed to 
me a complete collection of modern ro- 
mances; tales for my son, for my daugh- 
ter, for my son-in-law: memoirs of the 
times, private lives, collections that were 
suppressed, or about to be; he informed 
me of the titles of some books that he had 
in press, offering them to me beforehand 
at a deduction of 30 per cent.; and left us 
to talk to an author who offered him a 
translation of Florus, with a commentary. 
“T have already a romance called Flora.” 
But this is not a personage of romance; 
Florus is an historian. “In the historical 
line, Du Pradt is the man; Du Pradt, you 
understand, is the historian for us. Make 
us Du Pradt, and I will pay you a hundred 
crowns a sheet.” 


I did not think proper to wait to hear | 


more, and I went from the shop of this 
vender of blackened paper, a little out of 
humour with my Encyclopedist, who seem- 
ed to have taken pleasure in giving me use- 
less journies. “f wished to begin,” said 
he, laughing, “by making you act your part 
of an observer: I have passed in review 





* Lord Spencer had some types cast for print- 
ing Horace; a single copy only was printed, and 
the types were then destroyed, 
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before you the principal abuses of a pro- 
fession, which I will now show to you in a 
more honourable light.” We repassed the 
bridges, and he carried me to the house of 
the celebrated Didot. 

There I found that noble alliance of let- 
lers, industry and commerce; that ancient 
probity, that hereditary honour, that love 
of the art, of which some families have pre- 
served the inestimable collection. 

M. Didot was not at home, and we vi- 
sited, while waiting for him, his workshops, 
his warehouses, his founderies, and his 
presses: my friend explained to me the 
ingenious processes invented by this able 
typographer, to whom the art owes its 
greatest improvements. | 

The old classics, French and foreign, 
composed this valuable collection; the mag- 
nificent and the common editions pessess- 
ed the same degree of perfection. The 
rich amateur, the modest philosopher, the 
studious scholar, came at the same time to 
provide themselves with books which differ 
in price without differing in merit. The 
superb Virgil in folio, at 3000 francs a 
copy, and the humble edition stereotyped 
for twenty sous, are equally correct and 
equally esteemed. I felt an emotion of 
national pride at the conviction that a 
French printer would bear an honourable 
comparison with the Bodonis, the Basker- 
villes, and the Ibarras; but I was soon hum- 
bled by the reflection, that this worthy suc- 
cessor of Etienne and Plantier, has no en- 
couragement for his exertions, and that he 
has acquired, at the expense of his fortune, 
a superiority in the typographic art, which 
any where else would have been to him a 
source of riches. 

It was in this temple of the classics that 
I chose my pénates. I was resolved to 
have none but original authors, and to re- 
ject compilers, commentators, annotators, 
imitators and second rate poets; by this 
means my library does not consist of more 
than six hundred volumes, and even among 
them my Encyclopedist maintains that 
there is some trash. 


—= 


BOSTON. 
FROM LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES. 


This place now contains a population of 
40,000. It is, and always has been, a sim- 
ple, pure, unmixed democracy, but without 
any sovereign power, forming part of the 
state, of which it is the capital. All its 
officers are annuaily chosen, and all its 
concerns, financial as well as others, are 
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acted upon by the whole people, in public 
town meeting. Every inhabitant has a 
right to vote and speak on all subjects— 
and this right is exercised by individuals 
of every class. The choice of officers, and 
other town affairs, takes place on certain 
fixed days, every year. But public town 
meetings are held, from time to time, on 
various subjects of general concern; and 
the selectmen, who are charged with the 
government of the town, must call one 
whenever a requisition for the-purpose is 
signed by a certain number of citizens. 
These selectmen answer to a court of al- 
dermen, but there is no officer correspond- 
ing toa mayor. These municipal officers, 
excepting the chairman, who has a small 
salary, have no pay, no particular costume, 
and no guards of any kind, except, on pub- 
lic meetings, there are one or two consta- 
bles in attendance, who serve as messen- 
gers, &c. 

These public assemblies are called for 
various purposes—frequently for political 
ones, in times of agitation, when public 
measures are discussed, and resolutions 
passed, according to the will of the majo- 
rity. Public notice is given some days pre- 
viously—the selectmen are obliged to be 
in attendance, but the person who is to 
preside over the meetings is taken from 
among the citizens; any person has a right 
to nominate, and the choice is immediately 
decided by a hand vote. The person chosen 
takes the chair, is called a moderator, and 
has no other protection for his authority, 
than what the good sense of the citizens 
always accords to his discretion and’ im- 
partiality. The parliamentary form of ad- 
dressing the chair, and not the body of the 
assembly,is adhered to, and this is a great 
restraint on the passions, both of the 
speaker and the hearers. The speaking is 
not confined to professional men, or to the 
richer classes, but people in every walk of 
life may, and do, take a part. A sturdy 
demagogue will sometimes obstinately hold 
his way in these debates, to the annoyance 
or the amusement of the meeting, but ge- 
nerally they are men of ability who attempt 
to harangue. Such assemblies must furnish 
a good school for popular oratory, and ex- 
cellent speakers have been, from time to 
time, produced by them. The most perfect 
order reigns in these primary assemblies, 
It is rare, indeed, that any indecorum, 
either of word or gesture, is offered, and if 
it should happen, is sure to meet with ge- 
neral reprobation. I have been present at 
these meetings, when from three to four 
thousand people were assembled, among 


whom a strong personal excitement exist- 
ed in regard to the question at issue, and 
although the assembly was nearly at pew 
divided, yet the subject was discussed with 
less violence, and more quiet in the au- 
dience, than I have seen in many debates 
in the British House of Commons. Habit, 
a self respect, from the consciousness of 
freedom, and the degree of general infor- 
mation that prevails among the people, 
combine to produce this remarkable order 
and good conduct, which are strongly 
shown on the days of election. The annual 
election of the governor of the state is, ge- 
nerally, a close struggle, when parties run 
high, which they have done for the last 
thirty years. Every kind of effortin speak- 
ing and writing, is made use of for some 
weeks before, to rouse the electors in favour 
of their respective candidates. The whole 
mass sometimes take a lively interest in 
the event, and yet, on the day of election, 
near six thousand ballots are given in Fa- 
neuil Hall, between the hours of nine and 
three o’clock; every individual, as he hands 
in his vote to the selectmen, is checked by 
a committee, composed of the opposite par- 
ties; no instance has been known of the 
slightest hustling, disorder, or riot of any 
kind—and the ordinary business of the ci- 
tizens is uninterrupted. A stranger, who 
wants to understand our character, should 
attend some of these assemblies. 

Among the public institutions, there are 
two which deserve particular notice. The 
first is a military company, which was in- 
corporated in the commencement of the 
colony, to form a school for officers—but 
religious feelings were strongly united with 
military ones in its establishment. It now 
contains between one and two hundred 
members, who are, or have been, almost 
every one of them, officers either in the 
regular service or in the militia; of course, 
among the privates, are generals, colonels, 
&c. The original intention was, that this 
should be a school for military discipline 
and instruction—and that they should keep 
in mind their duty to religion, so as to form 
a corps of Christian soldiers. For this pur- 
pose, their anniversary was publicly cele- 
brated—the governor, and other persons in 
civil authority, attending it, and going in 








procession to a church, where an appro- 
| priate sermon is preached to them on the 
| joint duties of the Christian and the sol- 
| dier. After this annual sermon they have 
a dinner in Faneuil Hall, to which a large 
| number of guests is invited—and in the 
| afternoon, the company escort the governor 
‘te the common, where he receives the in- 
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gnia of the officers for the past year, and 
confers them on those who have been 
elected to their places. A short speech is 
made on giving and receiving these com- 
missions. This company is now on a re- 
spectable footing, but perhaps more might 
be made of it. Their anniversary, however, 
affords one of the prettiest fétes we have. 
It is called the artillery election, and takes 
place in the month of June—and on this 
occasion, eight or ten thousand people are 
collected, to see the ceremonies on the 
common. In this, as in many other cases, 


the spectators themselves afford the most 


pleasing spectacle. 

The annual visitation of the schools is 
another ceremony that is worthy of no- 
tice. The care of the public schools is 
given to a few gentlemen, annually elect- 
ed, who are called the school commit- 
tee—they, with the selectmen, have the 
charge of all that relates to public instruc- 
tion. There is a yearly visitation of all 
these schools by the school committee and 
selectmen, accompanied by the clergy, 
some of the principal citizens, strangers of 
distinction, &c. who are invited on this oc- 
casion. After the examination is gone 
through, all the boys who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in the different schools, with 
their masters, join in the procession, and 
the whole company partake of a handsome 
dinner in Faneuil Hall. The appearance 
of this company is peculiar ; these children, 
their countenances glowing with the dis- 
tinction they have acquired, are here seat- 
ed at a public feast, with the most venera- 
ble and dignified citizens of the town. 
are here introduced, for the first 
time, into the hall, where their fathers 
maintained the rights of their country, and 
which they may hereafter be called on to 
support. After the cloth is removed, the 
children place themselves as they please, 
and are scattered about the hall in various 
groups, while the company are listening to 
songs, and drinking toasts, enjoying with a 
moderate hilarity, a festival, in which all 
the finest feelings of the parent and the 
citizen are deeply interested. ‘This mix- 
ture of infancy and age, this public honour 
paid to education, this stimulating reward 
to childish merit, the sparkling pleasure of 
the pours: and the mild satisfaction of the 
aged—the introduction of these boys into 
the public forum, where they are hereafter 
to discharge their duty as citizens, pre- 
sents, altogether, one of the most pleasing, 
and certainly the most republican festival 
I ever witnessed. 


MR. ALLSTON’S PAINTING. 














From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
PAINTING. 


Mr. Allston, in this town, has recently 
finished a most admirable painting upon 
the subject of the woman of Endor raising 
the ghost of Samuel before Saul. We are 
happy to hear it has been- purchased by 
colonel T. H. Perkins, at the full price of 
the picture. This liberality of individuals 
must be highly favourable to the progress 
of the arts in this country. 

Saul had put to death all those he could 
find in Israel, that had familiar spirits, but 
being afterwards sore beset by the Philis- 
tines, his heart failed him. He inquired 
out a woman who had a familiar spirit, and 
heard of one at Endor. To her he repaired 
by night, in disguise, with two of his at- 
tendants, and requested her to bring up 
Samueltohim. She hesitated, on account 
of the danger of practising witchcraft; but 
upon being assured of perfect safety, she 
raised up Samuel in the form of an old 
man, covered with a mantle. She discovers 


| the king, who tells her not to be afraid.— 


When Saul perceived that it was Samuel, 
he stooped with his face to the ground. 

This is the outline of the scriptural 
story; but Mr. Allston has selected those 
circumstances of the interview, which 
would contribute most to produce a strik- 
ing effect in the picture. The witch, dress- 
ed after the manner of the ancient sybil, 
with all the confident assurance of Meg 
Merillies, is delineating with her wand, a 
circle of phosphoric light upon the ground. 
The ghost has just risen, and Saul opposite 
to the woman has had a glimpse of Samuel. 
His alarm is remarkably well contrasted 
with the fearlessness of the witch, and the 
whole scene reminds us of Macbeth, in the 
cave of the weird sisters. There is in the 
picture an imposing solemnity, suitable to 
the occasion, and we wish that our limits 
would allow us to detail the various beau- 
ties it contains, which are at least equal to 
those of the most celebrated works of this 
eminent artist. 





The following highly eloquent and deeply 
philosophical and just reflections on the causes 
of the French revolution, are extracted from a 
work just received from Europe, not likely to 
be in the possession of any of our readers. They 
are contained in a biographical account of the 
late professor Robison of Edinburgh, read by 
professor Playfair before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in 1815, but not published until last 
year, a few months before Mr. Playfair’s death. 


“It is certainly,” says Mr. Playfair, “ not 
in the visions of the German IIluminati, 
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nor in the ceremonials of Free Masonry,. 
that we are to seek for the causes of a re- 
volution, which has shaken the civilized 
world from its foundations, and left behind 
it so many marks, which ages will be re- 
quired to efface. There is a certain pro- 
portionality between causes and their ef- 
fects, which we must expect to meet with 
in the moral no less than in the natural 
world; in the operations of men as well as 
in the motions of inanimate bodies. Whien- 
ever a great mass of mankind is brought to 
act together, it must be in consequence of 
an impulse communicated to the whole, not 
in consequence of a force that can act only 
ona few. Ahermit or a saint might have 
nreached a crusade to the Holy Land, with 
all the eloquence which enthusiasm could 
inspire; but if aspirit of fanaticism and of 
chivalry had not pervaded every individual 
in that age, they would never have led out 
the armies of Europe to combat before the 
walls of Jerusalem. Neither could the in- 
fluence of a small number of religious or 
philosophic fanatics, sensibly accelerate or 
retard those powerful causes which pre- 
pared from afar the destruction of the 
French monarchy. When opposed to these 
causes, such infiuence was annihilated ; 
when co-operating with them, its effects 
were imperceptible. It was a force which 
could only follow those already in action; 
it was like ‘dashing with the oar to hasten 
the cataract, or ‘ waving with a fan to give 
swiftness to the wind.”* 

“It is, however, much easier to say what 
were not, than what were, the causes of the 
French revolution; and in dissenting from 
professor Robison, I will only remark in 
general, that I believe the principal causes 
to be involved in this maxim ‘that a cer- 
tain relation between the degree of know- 
ledge diffused through a nation, and the 
degree of political liberty enjoyed by it, is 
necessary to the stability of its govern- 
ment.” The knowledge and information of 
the French people, exceeded the measure 
that is consistent with the entire want of 
political liberty. The first great exigency 
of government, therefore, the first moment 
of a weak administration, could hardly fail 
to produce an attempt to obtain possession 
of those rights, which, though never enjoyed, 
can never be alienated. Such an occasion 
actually occurred, and the revolution which 
took piace was entire and terrible. ‘This 
also was to be expected; for there seems 
to be among political institutions, as among 





* Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society, part iii. 
sect. 4. 








mechanical contrivances, two kinds of equi- 
librium, which, though they appear very 
much alike in times of quiet, yet, in the 
moment of agitation and difficulty, are dis- 
covered to be very different from one ano- 
ther. The one is tottering and insecure, 
insomuch that the smallest departure from 
the exact balance leads to its total subver- 
sion. The other is stable, so that even a 
violent concussion only excites some vi- 
brations backward and forward, after which 
every thing settles in its own place. Those 
overnments in which there is no political 
iberty, and where the people have no in- 
fluence, are all unavoidably in the first of 
these predicaments: those in which there 
is a broad basis of liberty, naturally belong 
to that in which the balance re-establishes 
itself. The same weight, that of the peo- 
ple, which in the first case tends to over- 
set the balance, tends in the second to re- 
store it: and hence, probably, the great dif- 
ference between the result of the French 
revolution, and of the revolutions which 
formerly took place in this country. 

“It will be happy for mankind, if they 
learn from these disasters, the great les- 
sons which they seem so much calculated 
to enforce, and if while the people reflect 
on the danger of sudden innovation, their 
rulers consider that it is only by a gradual 
reformation of abuses, and by extending, 
rather than abridging, the liberties of the 
people, that a remedy can be provided 
against similar convulsions.” 





FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer on board the 
United States frigate Congress, to his friend in 
this city, dated 

U.S. Frigate Congress, off the Island of Lintin, 

Canton Bay, Dec, 26th, 1819, 
My dear Sir—By a letter [ wrote you lately, 
you have no doubt been informed that we arrived 
in this country on the first of November. When 

I wrote that Jetter, I had not been to Canton, 

and consequently had nothing more to write of, 

than our long voyage and its prosperous termi- 
nation. Since then, I have seen this great em- 
porium of eastern commerce; and, like all tra- 
vellers who suffer their imagination to get the 
better of their reason, I found it to’ fall far short 
of the expectations I had formed of it. Neither 
was our reception here attended with the most 

flattering circumstances. ‘The Chinese have a 

peculiar aversion to every thing that has a mili- 

tary appearance; they view with jealousy and 

dlarm the arrival of a vessel of war; they have 
therefore manifested towards us the most deter- 
mined animosity. They ordered us out of the 

country ; refused to allow us a compredore (a 

person to supply the ship with provisions), and 








| when captain Henley went to Canton, he was 
ordered away. But, when they saw that their 
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conduct met with the contempt it merited, and 
that captain Henley persisted in his demand for 
a compredore, they graciously condescended, 
after several weeks delay, to grant the required 
permission : or, as it is here called, chop. 

It would tire you to read, and be useless for 
me to enter into a more particular detail of their 
absurd and trifling conduct with regard to this 
ship ; suffice it to say, that every thing has been 
done to thwart our views, and to render our 
stay here unpleasant. 

The city of Canton is situated on the north 
side of the Bocca Tigris, on low marshy ground; 
the streets are so very narrow, that in many of 
them two persons can with difficulty walk 
abreast. The houses are low, and built very 
close together; and, as those fronting the streets 
are used as stores and warehouses, a stranger, 
from seeing them, can form no idea of the do- 
mestic arrangements of a Chinese family. Most 
of the foreign companies have handsome and 
commodious houses or hongs, built for the use 
of their agents; each hong is divided into sepa- 
rate sections or factories, one of which is com- 
monly occupied by the captain and supercargo 
of a ship. 

It might naturally be supposed that in a city 
so rich and populous as Canton, there would be 
some public institution, some public edifices, or 
some place of general resort, by which a stran- 
ger might form some idea of the national taste 
and spirit. But, with the exception of a few 
temples dedicated to the tutelar deities of the 
city, there is nothing of the kind. One of these 
temples | was in; it is a large uncouth building, 
surrounded by a stagnant pool, and contains 
many hideous figures, the principal of which is 
that of areverend priest, who, on account of his 
superior piety, was, by the special favour of the 
gods, permitted to grow to such an immense 
bulk that he died in consequence of it. Yet the 
dwellings of the principal citizens are built with 
elegance, and adapted to comfort; and their 
gardens are beautiful specimens of the Chinese 
taste. Their chief aim is to have every thing 
artificial, but as nearly as possible to resemble 
nature. Upon entering the garden of Consequa, 
(one of the Hong merchants,) imagine my sur- 
prise on beholding a beautiful lake, overhung 
with huge rocks and precipices, on whose sum- 
mits were lions, tigers, and other wild animals, 
who appeared ready and eager to devour all who 
should have the temerity to enter a territory 
which they seemed to consider as their peculiar 
domain. And, so great is the resemblance to 
reality, that it requires a close examination to 
discover the deception. On the borders of the 
lake, at irregular distances, are pleasant summer 
houses; in its bosom are fishes of various kinds, 
and the surrounding trees are filled with birds 
of every climate, which are reared and protect- 
ed by the numerous females of this old gentle- 
man’s family. Into that section of his house oc- 
cupied by the women, we were by the polite- 
ness of Consequa, admitted. The ladies, how- 
ever, were so impolite as to shut their doors. 
Of course we saw nothing of them, save now 
and then a pair of dark eyes peeping through 
the lattices, to catch a glimpse of the Fauqui, 
or strange devils; for, by this amiable epithet 
ure all foreigners distinguished. In the centre 
of « large hall repose the ashes of Consequa’s 





LETTER FROM CANTON. 











mother, to whom this pious son has erected a 
splendid altar, which has a number of tapers 
constantly burning before it. 


At the house of King-qua (another of the 
Hong merchants) I had the pleasure of seeing 
a sing-song, or theatrical representation; the 
parts both of men and women were performed 
by boys; and the music was very much like the 
noise made by our country people in collecting 
their bees. During the performance we were 
invited by our host to partake of a chop-stick* 
repast. Never was I more strongly reminded 
of the fable of the fox and the stork: for whilst 
I was getting a single piece of cake between 
the sticks, old King-qua would devour a plate 
full. No country in the world is better pro- 
vided with officers of justice than China; yet, 
in no country are exaction and oppression re- 
duced to a more regular system: all employed 
in the public service are guilty; from the chief 
officer of state down to the petty tide waiter, 
whose particular business it is to tease and 
harass strangers on landing. 


The foreign trade is conducted by eleven 
men, styled the Hong merchants; they are all 
appointed by the emperor, and are eminent for 
their commercial knowledge. The present 
head of the Hong is How-qua, whose skill in 
trade is sufficienily attested by his enormous 
wealth, estimated at eight or ten millions. On 
the arrival of a vessel, one of these men is en- 
gaged to become its security; this consequently 
insures him the furnishing of a considerable 
part of her cargo ; which, from the number each 
of them annually secures, must give them great 
advantages over other merchants. To the se- 
curity-merchant also are the port duties paid, 
amounting, commonly, to from 4 to 7000 dollars, 
according to the size of the vessel. 


The accounts respecting the population of 
Canton, are, in my opinion, very incorrect; the 
city, within the walls, is not more than one third 
as large as the suburbs, and both together do 
not cover a greater extent of ground than Phi- 
ladelphia, and from all the information I could 
obtain, I do not suppose that the whole number 
of inhabitants, including those who live in boats, 
(about 20,000) can exceed two hundrec thou- 
sand. 

The ladies of this country are by no means 
handsome, and it is painful to behold their feet, 
which are not more than four inches long; but, 
as nature cannot altogether be restrained, many 
of these poor creatures have large projections 
behind the ancle. From this distressing mark 
of beauty, those of the lower class are most 
commonly exempted. 

To the polite and friendly attentions of seve- 
ral of the American agents, and commanders 
of vessels, we are much indebted ; and the ge- 
nerous hospitality, and the continual exertions 
of our consul, Mr. Wilcox, to render our time 
agreeable, will ever command my warmest gra- 
titude. Nor weré the English gentlemen defi- 
cient in their attentions to us ; for not a day pass- 
ed but we were invited to some entertainment. 





* Chop-sticks are two small pieces of ebony 
or ivory, silvered at the ends, with which the 
Chinese eat; they are about ten inches long. 
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A NEW POEM. 
From the New York Daily Advertiser, May 22. 


Some days since, we mentioned a report that 
was circulating in the newspapers, that Mr. 
Southey, a distinguished British poet, is en- 
gaged in writing a poem on the life and charac- 
ter of the celebrated Indian chief, King Philip, 
of Mount Hope, Rhode island. At the time of 
writing and publishing the remarks which we 
made on that subject, we had no knowledge of 
the fact contained in the following communica- 
tion from the learned and highly respectable 
gentleman whose signature it bears, Although 
we have not seen the manuscript which he men- 
tions, vet we are led, from the uncommon repu- 
tation of the deceased author for genius and 
talents, to expect a work of no ordinary merit, 
and we are much gratified to find that this inter- 
esting subject had engaged his attention. 


To the Editor of the New York Daily Advertiser. 

Sir—In your paper of yesterday I ob- 
served a notice that Mr. Southey, the Bri- 
tish laureat, is engaged in writing a poem 
on the history of King Philip, the celebrated 
chief of Mount Hope; and the opinion you 
express of the probable failure of his at- 
tempt appears to me well grounded. That 
he will produce exquisite poetry, no one I 
presume will doubt; and that he wiil con- 
struct an epic which will be read with de- 
light in England, must be expected from 
the author of Roderick. But I am iaclined 
to think it impossible that he can satisfy 
the American public unless he will take 
the trouble to visit this country. His deli- 
neations of our scenery as well as of the 
Indian character, will to us want the charm 
of reality. The colouring may be fine, but 
there will be a defect in the keeping. I 
recollect having seen a French picture of 
the entrance of the British into Washing- 
ton, in which a palm tree occupied a con- 
spicuous position in the foreground; and it 
is very probable that an unlucky mistake 
of a similar nature will, to our eyes at 
least, associate with Mr. Southey’s work a 
sense of the ridiculous, which must partial- 
ly eclipse the most radiant beauties. None 
therefore but an American, or who has resi- 
ded for some time in America; one who has 
well studied the character of the Indians, 
and ebserved their modes of thought, ac- 
tion and’expression; one who has become 
familiar with the scenes which have been 
rendered famous by their deeds; one who 
has collected the traditions, which like the 
spectres of their departed warriors, hover 
around their graves, can be competent to 
do justice tq such a theme. 


‘Know ye the Indian warrior race ? 
How their light forma springs in lofty grace: 


Like the pine that shoots on their movntain side, 
That will not bow in its deathless pride ; 
Whose rugged limbs of stubborn bone 

No flexuous power of art will own 

But bow to Heaven’s red bolt alone! 

How their hue is deep as the western dye, 
That fades in autumn’s evening sky ; 

That lives forever on their brow 


In the summer’s heat, and the winter’s snow ; 
ae. * * - ” * * .. 


How their glance is far as the eagle’s flight, 
And fierce and true, as the panther’s sight; 
How. their souls are like the crystal wave, 
Where the spirit dwells in his northern cave ; 
Unruffied in its caverned bed, 

Calm lies its glimmering surface spread ;— 
Its springs—its outlet unconfest, 

The pebble’s weight upon its breast, 

Shall wake its echoing thunders deep, 

And when their muttering accents sleep, 
lis dark recesses bear them yet— 

And tell of deathless love or hate ! 


As such a subject belongs, I may almost 
say exclusively, to ourselves, and requires 
so much talent and industry to be treated 
of well; it will, I doubt not, be interesting 
to the public to learn, that ‘The wars of 
Philip’ were selected as the subject of a 
metrical tale, more than two years ago, by 
a young poet of great promise, who is now, 
alas! no more—I allude to the late Rev. 
James W. Eastburn. 

While he was preparing for holy orders 
under the direction of bishop Griswold, at 
Bristol, in Rhode Island, he was led by his 
proximity to the scene of Philip’s ouphating 
to select them as the subject of his muse; 
and in conjunct ‘n with a friend, he began 
and completed, uring the years 1817 and 
1818, the first G wht of a poem, entitled 
‘Yamoyden; a ‘Lule of tae Wars of Philip’ 

The hero isa fictitious character, whose 

adventures are interwoven with the inci- 
dents derived from real history. The un- 
derplot contains the story of an exile of the 
independent persuasion, who fought against 
the royal party in the civil wars in Eng- 
land—the elopement of bis daughter with 
an Indian—the conversion of the husband 
by the wife—their adventures and death. 
The Indian incantations, war songs, and 
council speeches, are introduced and con- 
trasted with the conduct and spirit of the 
white men under the dominion of their 
stern enthusiasm. Mr. Eastburn frequently 
traversed all the scenes of the poem, and 
his descriptions were written on the spot, 
with the accurate observation of a mind 
alive to the charms of nature, and with that 
glow of feeling which the admonitus loco- 
rum must produce in the soul of a poet. 

His removal to Virginia and the arduous 

labours of his ministry, prevented his trans- 
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portion of the third, which he began to cor- 
rect a few weeks before his death. The 
remainder of the poem, which extends to six 
cantos, is yet to be transcribed. ‘The notes 
were collected conjointly by himself and 
the friend who was associatéd with him in 
his labours, and the greater part of them 
are prepared for the press. 

As [ have seen but a small portion of 
this poem, it would be improper to express 
an opinion as to its general merits. A 


short specimen of the versification is given 


in the foregoing delineation of the Indian 
character; which was selected more on 
account of its connections with my own 
thoughts, than of its relative excellence, 
when compared with the rest of the poem. 
There are many other passages which ap- 
pear to me to be far superior to the ex- 
tract which I have given. The story of 
Nora, the daughter of the independent, 
and the wife of Yamoyden, is exquisitely 
pathetic; and were it not for the fear of 
occupying too large a portion of your co- 
lumns, I should be tempted to copy the 
greater part of the second canto. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Eastburn ex- 
pressed a wish to dedicate this poem, 
should it ever be published, to Mr. Southey, 
though he was of course entirely ignorant 
of the intention of the latter to write on 
the same subject. I am, sir, very respect- 


fully, your most obedient servant. 


SamurEt F. Jarvis. 
New York, Thursday, May 18, 1820. 


CONGRESSIONAL CEMETERY. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Washington City, 
April 24, 1820. 

During a morning ramble, which I took 
yesterday, along the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, I came to the grave yard, in which 
are interred the remains of those members 
of Congress, who departed this life while 
at the seat of the national government. It. 
is situated on the bank of the river, about 
a mile southeast of the capitol. In addi- 
tion to the members of Congress, there are 
also buried there a former secretary of the 
Senate, and one of the vice srealiltends of 
the United States. The graves of those 
public characters are grouped together in 
one corner of the burying ground, over 
which is erected a neat and durable monu- 
ment of free stone, inscribed simply with 
the name, age, &c. of the occupant beneath. 
That over the vice president is distinguish- 
ed amongst the rest by its size, style, and 
workmanship. Supposing it might be in- 











BURIAL GROUND AT WASHINGTON. 


teresting to see a list of those who died 
here, in the public service, I take the liber- 
ty of subjoining it. 


1. Uriah Tracy, senator in Congress from 
Connecticut. Died July 19, 1807—aged 52 
years. 

2. Ezra Darby, representative in Congress 
from New Jersey. Died January 28, 1808— 
aged 38 years. ; 

3. Francis Malbone, representative in Con- 
gress from Rhode Island. Died June 4, 180Q— 
aged 50 years. 

4. Thomas Blount, representative in Congress 
from North Carolina. Died February 7, 1812— 
aged 52 years. 

5. John Smilie, representative in Congress 
from Pennsylvania. Died Dec. 30, 1812—aged 
71 vears. 

6. John Dawson, representative in Congress 
from Virginia. Died March 31, 1814—aged 52. 

7. Elijah Brigham, representative in Congress 
from Massachusetts. Died Feb. 22, 1816—aged 
73 years. [Note, the monument erroneously says 
he died on the 22d July.] 

8. Richard Stanford, represeniative in Con- 
gress from North Carolina. Died April 9, 1816 
—aged 48 years. 

9. George Mumford, representative in Con- 
gress from North Carolina. Died Dec. 31, 1818, 
aged — years. 

In addition to the foregoing, is that of George 
Clinton, of New York, vice president of the 
United States. Died April 20, 18l1l—aged 72 
years; and 

Samuel Aliyne Otis, secretary _of the Senate, 
United States. Died April 22, 1814—aged 73 
years. 

David Walker, a representative in Congress 
from Kentucky, died here during the present 
session, on the first of March. Over his grave 
no monument is yet erected. 


The seat of government was removed 
hither in 1800; and there is no monument 
of an earlier date than 1807. Whether 
any member of Congress died here during 
the first seven years, I have not learnt, but 
there has scarcely been a Congress since 
that time, in which there has not been at 
least one death. Ten is certainly not a 
large number, however, out of so numerous 
an assembly from all parts of the union, 
who have spent so much of their time here, 
during the last twenty years. 


[American Repub. 


Messrs. Longman & Co. have given Mrs. 
J. Baillie a thousand pounds for a series ot 
poems celebrating the actions of famous 
persons. The work is entitled “ Metrical 
Legends.” 


A work entitled “ Historical Documents 
and Reflections on the government of Hel- 
land, by Lewis Bonaparte, Ex-King of 
Holland,” is advertised in the Londos 
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Courier of the 15th of April, by Lacking- 
ton & Co. three volumes, octavo. 


The late bishop Horsley’s Biblical Criti- 
cism, 4 vols. 8vo. is also published in Lon- 
don. 


The “Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon,” 
has passed to a second edition in England. 
[ Mat. Gaz. 


The Abbot, the new novel, by the author 
of Waverly, is already in the press. 


Mr. Southey has just published the Life 
of Wesley, in 2 vols., a work of very deep 
and general interest, likely to prevent the 
repugnance which many feel at the very 
word Methodist. In their original institu- 
tion, nothing more was designed than that 
they should be strict members of the church 
of England, regular in their attendance, 
methodical in the performance of all their 
duties. ‘Thence arose their name of Me- 
thodists. In the progress of time, and 
under new pastors, some of them have 
sreatly departed from the fundamental 
rules of the society, and new sects, bearing 
the same name, have arisen. But in the 
life of Wesley there is much to admire 
and to venerate. ‘hat this is Mr. Southey’s 
opinion, may be collected from the follow- 
ing extract from the introduction to his 
work: 

“The sect, or society, as they would 
call themselves, of Methodists, has existed 
for the greater part of a century; they have 
their seminaries and their hierarchy, their 
own regulations, their own manners, their 
own literature: in England they form a 


distinct people, an imperium in imperio; 


they are extending widely in America; and 
in both countries they number their annual 
increase by thousands. The history of 
their founder is little known in his native 
land, beyond the limits of those who are 
termed the religious public; and on the 
continent it is scarcely known atall. In 
some of the biographers the heart has been 
wanting to understand his worth, or the 
will to do it justice; others have_ not pos- 
sessed freedom or strength of intellect to 
perceive wherein he was erroneous.”— 


London Courier. [ Mat. Gaz. 
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ANECDOTE. 


Some few years ago the inhabitants of 
New Castle, in the state of Delaware, and 
its vicinity, had their feelings excited by 
the mutual murder of two negroes. This 
tragical occurrence took place on a farm, 
during the time of hay harvest, when their 








master had perhaps dealt out their cus- 
tomary allowance of rum in too liberal a 
manner. These twomen were mowing in 
adjoining rows, and the one necessarily 
took his station so much behind the other 
as would prevent the sweep of his scythe 
endangering his leader. From some un- 
known motive the hindmost slave advanced 
forward in such a manner as nearly to 
strike his companion’s legs. A slight com- 
plaint was made of the intended injury, 
when, the other using threatening language, 
they simultaneously raised their scythes, 
and with furious features struck their fatal 
blows at the same instant. The scythes 
entered their ribs and nearly severed their 
bodies. ‘Their hot blood had scarcely time 


to mingle, ere their vindictive eyes fixedly 


glared on each other in the last agony of 
death. A coroner’s inquest was immedi- 
ately called, and, after pronouncing their 
verdict, the bodies of the two murderers 
were given to some students of medicine, 
who resided in a neighbouring village. 
These disciples of Esculapius took the bo- 
dies to a large deserted mansion in the 
neighbourhood, and, after some slight ope- 
rations, determined to boil off the flesh for 
the purpose of preserving the skeletons. 
An immense iron pot, such as had been 
often used for similar purposes, was ac- 
cordingly brought and hung over a blazing 
fire in the large old fashioned chimney of 
the house. Neither fatigue, nor the nature 
of their employment, had destroyed the ap- 
etites of our young anatomists. It was 
night, and they resolved to return home 
for the purpose of eating supper, not doubt- 
ing but that the fire would perform its ope- 
ration of boiling the contents of the caldron 
perfectly well during their absence. ‘ 
Soon after their departure a worthy emi- 
grant from Scotland, who had long resided 
in the district, and who filled the honour- 
able stations of elder in the Presbyterian 
church, and magistrate for the county, hap- 
pened to pass along the road on his return 
home. Although not gifted with second 
sight, he nevertheless possessed a due pro- 
portion of his countrymen’s former credu- 
lity. Our American climate had not era- 
dicated the recollection of those ghosts and 
witches, so gravely described by the older 
historians of Scotland, and so interestingly 


introduced into some of the ballads of 


Burns. It happened that the mind of our 
worthy magistrate was absorbed in reflect- 
ing on a set of profligate young men, who 
made the village, through which he had 
just passed, their head quarters. It had 
also been represented to him that the above 
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described ancient mansion was sometimes 
a scene of their gambling and drunkenness. 
Looking towards the building, he perceived 
the windows brightly illuminated; but not 
observing 


** Coffins stand round like open presses, 
That shew’d the dead in their last dresses, 
And, by some devilish cantress slight, 
Each in his cold hand held a light,” 


he naturally concluded that the young re- 
probates had assembled together, and, as a 
magistrate, determined to t¢ke notice of 
this contravention of the laws of the state. 
After fastening his horse he proceeded 
with cautious steps to the entrance of the 
house. The door was shut, but a slight 
application of his foot burst its fastenings, 
and at once ushered him into a large room, 
where, although his eyes became dazzled 
with the light, no human being was visible. 
He paused with disappointment and dis- 
trust, silence reigned around, marks of 
blood were distinctly visible on the floor, 
whilst the huge caldron particularly at- 
tracted his attention. After some pause 
curiosity overcame his fears, and he walked 
towards the chimney for the purpose of 
making a closer inspection. His eyes were 
directed to the boiling liquid, when, at that 
moment, one of the heads of the negroes 
was gradually turned round by the motion 
of the water. He beheld a black demonia- 
cal face with staring eyes and lips widely 
shrivelled from their jaws. Our hero was 
transfixed in agony to the spot, when ano- 
ther ebullition seemed to protrude the head 
towards him. He sprang for the door as 
if all the demons of Pandemonium were 
at his heels. By a kind of instinct he reach- 
ed his horse, but in endeavouring to mount 
leaped over the animal and fell prostrate 
on the other side. It is said that despair 
sometimes produces courage. Our magis- 
trate made a second effort and succeeded 
in unhitching his horse, when, by the con- 
tinued application of whip and spur, he 
rode off in a most rapid gallop. I am not 
able to say whether it was the knowledge 
of his having crossed a stream of water, or 
the continuance of his violent exercise, that 
at length graduajly brought him to his 
senses. He arrived at home pale and trem- 
bling, but, disliking. to confess the cause, 
complained of indisposition, and immedi- 
ately retired to bed. He continued the 
next day in an agonized state of mind, and 
the consequences might have been fatal if 
some of the neighbours had not fortunately 
related the first mentioned part of this stare 
Western Review }. 








ANECDOTE. 


ELEGANT MORCEAU. 


To many of our readers, the following lines 
will not possess the charm of novelty. We have 
never before, however, been able to trace them 
to any definite source. We have seen them at. 
tributed to the pen of a “ Cashmerian Indian,” 
but we are happy to find there is a better evi. 
dence to believe them to be of American, than of 
Asiatic origin. The Hartford Times says, * they 
were composed and sung by three Indians, who 
were educated at Dartmouth College, at their 
last interview beneath an enchanted bower whi- 
ther they had frequently resorted, in the midst 
of which grew a ‘youthful pine.’” The senti- 
ments are in a high degree expressive of that 
simplicity, tenderness and affection, which cha- 
racterize the natives of our country. 

{ Richmond Eng. 


When shall we three meet again? 
When shall we three meet again? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 
Oft shall wearied love retire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath a hostile sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls; 
Still in Fancy’s rich domain, 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


When our burnish’d locks are gray, 
Thinn’d.by many a toil-spent day : 
When around the youthful pine, 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine, 
Long may this lov’d bower remain, 
Here may we three meet again. 


When the dreams of life are tied, 
When its wasted lamp is dead, 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, wealth and power are laid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we three meet again. 





The senate of Hamburgh has just decided, 
that the Protestants who follow the confession 
of Angsburgh, as well as Roman Catholics, are 
admissable to all employments. Formerly only 
the Lutherans, who are the predominant sect, 
could fill the places of consul, senator, burgo- 
master, syndic, or even obtain subaltern offices. 





The pacha of Egypt has caused to be pur- 
chased for him at Paris, about six thousand vo- 
lumes, consisting of works on politics, on the 
history of Egypt, on the campaigns of Bona- 
parte, and on the new system of education (Lan- 
casterian), which he intends to introduce into 
Egypt. 

. = 

It appears from a late report of the New York 
Sunday School. Union Society, that there are 
upwards of nine thousand children, of both 
sexes, who receive regular instructions at the 
several Sunday schools in that city. By this 
benevolent system, what a vast number in that 
city, and the United States, have already been 
rescued from the grossest ignorance. 
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SMUT IN WHEAT, &c. 


Copper Plate Printing-——Mr. James 
Ramshaw, copper plate printer, of Fetter 
lane, has received the gold Isis medal of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce, for an im- 
proved plan of copper plate printing, by the 
use of steam in the place of charcoal fire, 
the effluvia of which is so injurious to the 
health of the workmen, and at the same 
time subject to many accidents by fire; as, 
by the old process, each man works over 
a charcoal fire. Thirteen of those fires he 
formerly had in his workshops, and one 
sea coal fire in a stove in his drying room 
—fourteen fires in the whole: but by his 
new process, the use of the thirteen char- 
coal fires is superseded. (Edinb. Mag. 





Published by the Agricultural Society, Virginia. 


ON THE SMUT IN WHEAT. 


To Dr. John Adams, secretary to the Agricultural 
Society, Richmond. 

With a view to extend the knowledge of 
lime as a valuable remedy for preventing 
the smut in wheat, the following statement 
of its experimental effects is addressed to 
the society at Richmond for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. 

In the year 1817 my crop, for the first 
time, was seriously injured by this disas- 
ter. In order to obviate future conse- 
quences of the kind, I adopted the com- 
mon plan of exchanging seed the ensuing 
season. A few bushels however of the de- 
fective wheat was sowed principally as an 
experiment. The result was that I reaped 
a crop from the changed seed in 1818, clear 
of injury, except a very small portion that 
appeared in one spot, while the product 
from the diseased wheat was vastly more 
injured than the preceding crop. 

Finding the expedient of changing seed 
promised but a doubtful exemption from 
the effect, I determined in the fall of 1818 
on making an experiment of the use of 
lime, in order to counteract it. I had learn- 
ed that it had been practised to great ad- 
vantage in Great Britain, and upon further 
inquiry, found that Thomas M. Randolph, 
and ether gentlemen of the county of Al- 
bemarle, had made decided experiments in 
favour of its efficacy. I accordingly mea- 
sured five bushels of the wheat just men- 
tioned to have been greatly injured. ‘The 
proportion of smutty grains at this time 
appeared to amount to one-tenth, though 
probably that was not more than half of 
what it contained when reaped. I soaked 
it 12 or 15 hours in brine, when it was 
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taken out and immediately rolled in slack- 
ed lime, in a pennty sufficient to give the 
appearance of entire whiteness to the 
whole mass. Owing to some accidental 
cause it lay in this situation several days 
before it was committed to the earth; by 
which time it had become nearly dry. It 
might probably arise from this circum- 
stance, that very little inconvenience to 
the hand was experienced in sowing it; 
and if the opinion be true that the defect 
is mesaantel through the medium of a con- 
tagious influence contained in the particles 
of smut, it might also contribute to the suc- 
cess of the experiment, as the lime lay 
longer in contact with the surface of the 
grain before it was sowed, and must have 
formed an incrustment less liable to be se- 
parated by falling on the ground in the act 
of seeding. At the approach of harvest ex- 
amination of the effect was made, and se- 
veral times repeated with minute attention. 
One solitary head only has ever been found 
in the product of the wheat thus prepared. 
A land immediately adjoining the last one 


to which the limed wheat extended, was . 


sowed for the sake of making a fair expe- 
riment with the same seed unlimed. This 
was literally ruined, the proportion of de- 
fective heads being by the most impartial 
mode of estimate that could be devised, 
exactly as two to one sound one. When it 
is considered with what facility wheat and 
every other kind of smal! grain becomes 
scattered over the land, it seems quite as 
reasonable to conclude that the seed of 
which the injured head found in the limed 
wheat was the product, got there by some 
accident, as that the lime failed of pro- 
ducing the same effects in that single in- 
stance that it had on the whole 5 bushels. 
It may perhaps be found in the course of 
further experience that a rich soi! contains 
some property more favourable to the pro- 
duction of the smut than one of less ferti- 
lity. Such at least seems to be the bear- 
ing of several facts that have come under 
my observation. This point of the subject 
claims the attention of such as have an op- 
portunity to extend experiments, and a ta- 
lent to illustrate their operation and re- 
sults. , , 

I am aware that a few instances are re- 
ported in which the lime has been applied 
without the appearance of any advantage ; 
but in every case I have heard of (and 
there are only two), there is much reason 
to doubt either the quality of the lime or 
the correctness of the mode in which. it 
was used. W. H. Preasanrs. 
Goochland, 9th mo. 1819. | 
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FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
TO AGRICULTURALISTS. 

That valuable article, soot, has hitherto 
been too much neglected; but the time has 
now come, that its use is in some degree 
understood. Although for years past it has 
been used with great success in England, 
yet its valuable qualities have been but little 
known to American agriculturalists. But 
where experiments have been made in this 
country, its utility has far exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. | 

By my own experience, as well as by 
that of others much more skilled than my- 
self in agriculture, it is found that the best 
mode is to preserve the soot perfectly dry 
in large quantities. When the time of 
gardening commences, prepare your leach 
or large vat; then sift your soot, and all 
the coarse pound fine; sift it again, and 
then fill your leach or vat with soot— 
after this, pour in as much rain or soft 
water as it will hold. When your plants 
first come up is the time that insects com- 
mit their depredations—then draw off the 
ley, and while the dew is on in the morn- 
ing, with a water pot gently sprinkle your 
plants from morning to morning, till weed- 
ing time. When you are sure one half the 
strength of the soot is extracted in ley, you 
may venture to strew the soot lightly over 
the ground close to the vegetable, it will 
be the destroyer of the fly bug, slug, wire 
worm, and all kinds of insects that destroy 
vegetation. But this it not all, it is a most 
valuable manure, for it will attract the dew, 
and will, in its rich moisture, adhere to the 
soot and earth, as it does to gypsum or 
plaster of Paris when used in the interior 
of our country. Soak your wheat and corn 
in this ley, 24 hours before they are planted 
or sown, and when coming up strew the 
leach soot gently over the ground, or apply 
it to the hills of corn, it will answer ali the 
before described purposes, and will com- 
pletely prevent your wheat from smutting. 

It is also a defence from the birds, as the 
bitterness of the grain is so disgusting to 
their taste, they are obliged to have re- 
course to other methods of getting food. 
The writer of this article has not under- 
stood that the experiment has ever been 
tried to prevent the spur growing upon 
rye, but he has full confidence that it will 
answer the purpose, and intends trying it 
this spring. AGRICOLA. 
Directions for making a Cement that will set under 

water, and, in a few years, become harder than 

stone. 


Lime stone, of a deep blue colour, is to 
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be procured, and pit coal to burn it with, in. 
the common manner. 

When the lime is withdrawn from the 
kiln, the coal ashes are taken out with it, 
and all the sizeable pieces of lime being 
picked out, there remain the coal ashes 
mixed with about one-fourth its weight of 
lime dust. 

About a bushel of these materials is put 
into any suitable vessel, sprinkled with 
water just sufficient to slack the lime. 
Another bushel is then heated in the same 
way, and so on until the vessel is filled. 
In this state it can be kept for any length 
of time in a moist place, protected from 
frost and sun. 

A strong open trough, containing about 
two cubic feet, is two-thirds filled with the 
cement in the above state; and with a 
small iron pestle suspended at the end of 
an elastic pole, is weil beaten for about 
half an hour. At the end of this time it 
becomes of the consistence of soft mortar, 
and is then laid in the shade, from three 
to six days, according to the dryness of 
the air. When sufficiently dry, it is again 
beaten half an hour as before; and the of- 
tener it is beaten the better will be the ce- 
ment: ten times, however, are in general 
sufficient to reduce it to the consistence 
of a smooth uniform paste. After this pe- 
riod, it is apt to become refractory on ac- 
count of the evaporation, as no more water 
is to enter the composition of the cément 
than what was at first employed to slack 
the lime. 

Thus prepared, it is to be used as com- 
mon mortar; and is found to possess the 
singular advantage of uniting, in a few 
minutes, so firmly to the bricks or stone, 
that still water may be immediately let in 
upon the work without any inconvenience; 
and, by keeping it dry for a single day, it 
has afterwards nothing to fear from the 
most rapid current. 


NOTICE 

Is hereby given, that in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the board of managers, the ArpreN- 
tices’ Lirrary, on the second floor of the build- 
ing No. 100 Chesnut Street, will be opened on 
Saturday next, at 2, and continue open until 9 
o’clock, P.M.—and also on every succeeding 
Saturday within the same hours. : 

Apprentices of every description will be en 
titled to the benefits of this institution. 

Criement C. Bippte, Chairman. 

Merrit Canpsy, Sec’y. 

June 1st, 1820. 
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